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The Blind and the Partially Seeing 


S cHOOL children with seriously 
defective eyesight or with no eyesight 
cannot adjust to the measures set up 
for the education of children with nor- 
mal vision. The partially seeing may 
get along rather well in the lower 
grades where unusually large print is 
_used and where all the senses are more 
generally engaged in the learning pro- 
cesses. As they enter the advanced 
grades the inability to see the writing 
on blackboards and the print of the 
‘textbooks, coupled with the increased 
study load, not only spells failure in 
their school work, but very likely ag- 
gravates the eye condition and causes 
emotional instability. 

In the special classes in sight con- 
servation, educational forms are de- 
vised to alleviate eye strain and much 
work is given in oral instruction and 
| by means of the sense of touch. In the 
_ braille.classes finger reading and ma- 
chine writing are employed. Type- 
writing is featured in both types of 
' classes. 


In addition to suitable methods of in- 
_ struction, the sight conservation classes 
stress the value of clinical care for the 
children. Hygiene of the eye and re- 
/ examination of the eyes at prescribed 
' times are carefully watched. The school 
‘that has a sight conservation class in its 
organization always attains a higher 
level of visual efficiency. 

| At present in the New York City 
_schools there are approximately 2,000 
visually handicapped children under in- 


struction in special classes; 102 sight 
conservation classes and 6 _ braille 
classes in the elementary and junior 
high schools; 3 braille classes in high 
schools, and 2 experimental sight con- 
servation classes in high school. The 
standard of admission to a sight con- 
servation class, as established by the 
Department of Health, is 20/50 vision 
in the better eye after refraction, or 
the oculist’s recommendation m spe- 
cial cases of myopia and other dis- 
orders. Children with insufficient 
vision to function in a sight conserva- 
tion class are candidates for braille 
classes. The visual acuity in braille 
classes ranges from approximately 
20/200 down to complete absence of 
sight. | 


The classes for the visually handi- 
capped children are conducted by spe- 
cially trained teachers and _ are 
equipped with furniture and materials 
designed for the development and com- 
fort of the children. The primary duty 
of the sight conservation teacher is to 
instruct the children in eye hygiene 
and the proper use of their eyes and to 
see that regular visits are made to the 
oculist or eye clinic. Another im- 
portant duty of the special teachér is to 
establish a rapport that will lead to ob- 
taining the confidence of the child. 
Contacts with the parents and home 
visits enable the teacher better to uns 
derstand the needs of each individual. 
The teacher makes provisions for as 
many normal contacts as possible for 
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dren with Retarded Mental Develop- 
ment, two to the Department of Blind 
and Sight Conservation Classes, and 
one divides her time between the De- 
partment of Speech Improvement and 
the Department of Blind and Sight 
Conservation Classes. 


Each of the eleven visiting teachers 
assigned to assistant superintendents 
work in a specific school district, and 
are usually assigned to from two to five 
schools in that district. Cases are re- 
ferred to her by teachers and prin- 
cipals, and the visiting teacher keeps 


office hours in the schools assigned to _ 


her during which she interviews teach- 
ers, children, and parents. Visits to 
homes and social agenciés are made 
when advisable. \ 


In the Bureau for Children\with Re- 
tarded Mental Development, the visit- 
ing teachers are called upon by sthools, 
psychologists, medical inspectors within 
the department, parents, and sovial 
workers to help with the social an 
school adjustments: of retarded chil-\ 


dren. The primary function of the 


visiting teacher in this department is 
to help children already in ungraded 
classes to meet, difficult situations 
either in the home, the school, or the 
community. Mentally retarded chil- 
dren often carry a heavy emotional 
burden because of the stigma attached 
to mental retardation, since many par- 
ents cannot understand or accept their 
child’s’ retardation, and since most 
social organizations within the com- 
munity do not make provision for this 
type of child. The visiting teacher can 
help the child build up a sense of secur- 
‘ity and accomplishment to compensate 


. for his deficiencies along academic 


lines. She interprets the child’s need 
to ‘the family, thus securing for him 
their sympathy, understanding, and 
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guidance. She paves the way in the 
community for the retarded child who 
finds it hard to fit into groups of normal 
children unless sympathetic leaders are 
mindful of his limitations andhelp him 
to adjust in spite of them. The visiting 
teachers in this departmént have also 
been instrumental in ¢Stablishing spe- 
cial vocational classés for older chil- 
dren with retarded mental develop- 
ment in certain/of the vocational high 
schools. 


In the ecanmes of Blind and 


Sight Conservation Classes the visiting 


teachers work on problems of adjust- 
ment that arise within the special 
classes for visually handicapped chil- 


/dren and also make the initial place- 


ment of the child in the special class, 
interpreting to the parent the need for 
such placement and when necessary ar- 
ranging routes of transportation and 
guide service. 


In the Bureau of Speech Improve- 
ment the visiting teacher works on 
cases of speech defect caused by emo- 
tional disturbances or by organic con- 


Bs ditions. When operations are advised, 


the parents are consulted, their con- 
sent obtained, and arrangements for 
the\ operation made. In many of 
those cases caused by emotional dis- 
turbances, the child is referred to a 
child guidance clinic or similar agency 
and the Wisiting teacher works in close 
cooperation with them. 


Visiting teachers in New York City 
work entirely\in the elementary and 
junior high schools and a very small 
part of the total school population is 
covered by any intensive service. The © 
expansion of social service in the school 
system has been in regent years greatly 
limited by reductions in the school 
budget. However, theraé\is a growing 
interest among educators\ throughout 
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A sight conservation class engaged on a rubber project in a Brooklyn public school. 


the visually handicapped child in order 
to give him numerous opportunities to 
compete with normally seeing children 
and also to aid him in acquiring normal 
standards of behavior. With a knowl- 
edge of the child’s family background, 
former school record, oculist’s report 
on the child’s vision and the child’s 
confidence, the special teacher is in an 
excellent position to proceed with aca- 
demic training according to the needs 
and capabilities of each member of the 
class. Great care is taken in selecting 
and preparing material to provide for 
the mental and physical development 
and school progress of each child. 
All material 
by various technics and methods that 


must be presented 
require a minimum use of eyesight. The 
special teacher encourages the children 
expressing 


in exercising initiative, 
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creativeness, and working independ- © 
ently in an effort to minimize the handi- 
cap and raise these children to a normal 
level of efficiency. 

Provisions are made for social de- 
velopment by having the sight conser- 
vation children participate in some of 
the work of the regular grades and in 
general school activities. Clubs, or- 
chestras, guard and monitor service, 
and assembly programs are some of the 
media that afford opportunity for par- 
ticipation and cooperation. 

The children in these classes progress 
as rapidly and are as well informed as 
the normally seeing children and many 
of them continue their education by at- 
tending high school and college. Rec- 
ords for the June 1940 graduates show 
that 118 children were graduated, the 
high school distribution being as fol- 
lows: 
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45 registered in Vocational High normally seeing children in play and 


Schools work with a minimum amount of eye 
59 registered in Academic High work. They are, by their contacts with 
Schools seeing people, provided with standards 
7 registered in Textile High School of behavior and achievement, and 
(Sight Conservation Class) through their opportunities for cooper- 
4 registered in Junior High School ation and participation in school ac- 
Sight Conservation Classes tivities, they develop rapidly along 


2 received working papers normal lines. 


1 no report In order for visually handicapped 


pupils to derive the benefits of associa- 
tion with normally seeing children, the 
sight conservation classes and classes 
for the blind are set up one or two to a 
school in the various public schools 
throughout the city. 


Children remain in the sight con- 
servation class until an oculist recom- 
mends sufficient improvement in the 
conditions of the eyes to warrant a 
transfer. Some children are placed in 
the special class for short periods to re- 
lieve eye tension after an illness or un- 


til such time as refractive errors are SicHT Con- BRAILLE 


corrected. The following figures show Seat se BE | 
the turnover in the sight conservation Elementary Schools 84 6 
classes during the period from Septem- Junior High Schools 18 0 
ber 1939 to June 1940: Senior High Schools” ~——2 3 
Admissions/(4e.. 20a hee 462 The per capita cost of the education 
Dis@ieres 55 cy «0 eta nae ee ee 248 of a child in a sight conservation class 
Graduates eu, teens fae ca ote 168 is slightly over $200 a year, while that 
of a blind child is approximately $500. 
REASONS FOR DISCHARGES Each year a departmental budget is 
Taproved. Vision 22520 ake se 121 prepared on the basis of which the city 
Sent to Ungraded Classes ..... 40 grants funds for carrying on the work. 
Matec tewarcrkymsen Cer eneee 2 95 Since educational provision for handi- 
Tenplopinent. Gerintates: ants 14 capped children is mandatory, the state 
Miscellaneous--bute. 2 te cies <r 8 48 allows $1,000 towards the salary of a 
teacher of ten handicapped children. 
In the special classes children are Frances E. Moscripe 
given the opportunity to compete with Inspector 


The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing Y 


UBLIC-—School 47, Manhattan, York and is under the supervision of 
the largest day school forthe-deaf and ort, assistant super- 


hard of hearing in the United States, is““~intendént, and Miss Margaret J. Mc- 


located at 225 East 23 Street, N Cooey, associate.superintendent. Miss 
York City. It is conducted—by the Harriet F. McLaughlin isthe principal. 
Board of Education ofthe City of New There are almost five hundred pupils 
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